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The open mouth of Earth 


waits to swallow 


our toppling bodies, carved 


from clay, fixed in greeting. 


You told me by the lake, while picking rocks 


to pocket, paint, wish upon, eat. 


A bird plunges into silken water. You 


swear to my hand like a smudging of jam. 


Remember when we were 13—the day 
I stepped on a carpenter bee? 


We had found a field in the Ohio heat 


wide enough to split our screams. 


I forget how we were shaped moments ago 


as kids, before you confessed 


how he turned over your body 


like a ribbed coin in his hands, 


how you are no longer a girl, 


but a skipping stone that sinks. 


The bird does not emerge, does not 


shake the flood from its back. 


We are still, and we listen 


to the ripping of water, 


wait for the earth to unhinge 
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flesh that suffers so easily but could not, did not, & must never bleed. 
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her in your veins making everything hurt. 
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like the ending. I would say I'll remember you, His own world gone, dead. 
but I don’t think that’s true. 
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Amory Abbott is an artist, illustrator and author based in Vancouver, BC. Through 
stark and moody charcoal illustrations, his work largely focuses on the relationship between 
the modern West and wild spaces. Alongside fellow artist Liz Toohey-Wiese, he co-founded 
Fire Season, a book series that explores wildfires through visual art and writing. He provided 
us with the center spread of this issue of Fine Print and talked with us about his creative 
process, working with the National Park Service, and how we can learn from observing the 
land around us. 


You mentioned that the piece you gave us for this issue is from a series called Mysterium 
Tremendum. Could you tell us about that series and the meaning behind its name? 


All of the different conceptual directions for the work I make tend to be satellites of an 
overarching exploration into the history and relevance of sublime landscape painting and 
its themes of epic drama, melancholy, and the unstoppable power of the natural world. The 
series name Mysterium Tremendum reflects on the experience of the numinous, which was 
coined by theologian and philosopher Rudolf Otto as being a “non-rational, internal experi- 
ence of the transcendent or divine.” Similar to the sublime experience, the numinous is seen 
as a kind of combination of terror, fascination, and pleasure, and has levels to it. The initial 
level of the numinous experience is called AAysterium Tremendum, which Fr. Robert Spitzer 
claims “not only indicates spiritual presence, overwhelming power, and incomprehensible 
mystery, but also something personal and passionate in its energy.” These are the feelings 
I try to connect with in this series: that in sudden events of extreme weather, we are left 
awe-struck, terrified, trembling, and wondering if it all means something —whether it be the 
presence of a divine spirit, evidence of a rapidly changing climate, or something more. One 
of the goals I had in this series was to ride the line between truth and fiction when it came 
to how we experience natural events, the combination of how it looks to our eyes and how 
it feels in our body and mind. Ideally, the event happening in the drawing is both seen as a 
physical catastrophe and felt as an emotional one. 


Your work consists mainly of charcoal drawings. What attracts you to that medium? 


I’ve been favoring drawing media in my practice since I started making art. I struggled 
through my higher art education to maintain and validate charcoal drawing as a “final 
medium” in landscape art, where oil paint has always been the gold standard. I continue 
to make peace with that perception even today, although my choices might have been dif- 
ferent if I'd really tried to make a sustainable career out of my studio practice. Teaching 
full-time at the university level has made my studio practice much more comfortable and 
hustle-free, and so the perceived value of charcoal isn’t an issue I really need consider. In 
fact, I think it’s pretty rare to see people working with charcoal in the way I do. As for the 
charcoal material itself, the medium naturally lends itself to a conceptual framework of 
darkness, both as heavy, black pigment and as a physical material derived from a kind of 
death and transformation: an incarnation through actual fire. The texture is gritty, messy, 
hard to manipulate, and yet offers up in its depth the opportunity for startling contrast, 
brilliant light, and the subtlest shifts in value, unlike any other medium. And, considering 
the more dramatic side of its use, these are pictures drawn from the remnants of burned 
trees, held in the hand, reconfigured into ethereal imagery, often trees. It feels cyclical, as 
if I am a part of some greater relationship with my materials and subject, using the dead 
to speak of the living, using darkness to speak of light, using grief to speak of ecstasy. 


What inspired the Fire Season project, and how has it evolved since its inception? 


Liz Toohey-Wiese and I met in Vancouver, BC, in 2019, and connected over the subject of 
wildfire in the Pacific Northwest. Both of our studio practices were exploring wildfire as 
a metaphor for things like loss, grief, destruction, and resilience, so there was a lot to talk 
about. The conversation door was also open to bigger social issues like climate change and 
forest management in British Columbia, where we both live, so we started a list of all the 
artists and writers we knew covering the same topic. It made sense to take some initiative in 
bringing all of those voices and perspectives together in one place. Being big fans of the UK 
publication Dark Mountain Project, we decided to follow suit and create a book series that 
brought visual art together with writing. Our first book came out in 2020, and a community 
grew from there. The word spread, so we got more submissions and more opportunities 
to talk regionally about it. We published our second book in 2022. Since then, we’ve had 
a couple of art exhibitions with work from the books and given a few presentations about 
it around coastal BC. Our third book is coming out in summer 2024. It’s been extremely 
fulfilling work, as it relates in small ways to my own studio practice, but it also gets to live 
on as a time capsule of how people are experiencing the effects of climate crisis and wildfire 
around the globe. It does real work out in communities and the contemporary art world. 
The project has been a meaningful academic and communal counterweight to the rest of my 
artistic interests. 


You've done artist residencies at both Olympic National Park in Washington and Glacier 


National Park in Montana. What was it like working with the National Park Service? 


Working with the NPS has been a great experience, and ’m hoping to work with them more 
in the future. I applied for their residencies through calls for submissions, which I came 
across a bit serendipitously. At Glacier National Park in 2019, I spent the whole month of 
June living in a remote log cabin along a lake that had no cell service or internet. My studio 
was the living room of the cabin, and the picture window looked out across the water toward 
snow-capped mountains and burnt forests. It was one of the most creatively impactful expe- 
riences of my life. Getting the time and resources to actually /ive in the epic landscapes that 
inspire my work is really the best scenario for my studio practice. Residencies in the National 
Parks have been a nice change of focus, letting me create work that depicts real places that 
are undergoing dramatic shifts due to current issues like climate change, overpopulation, 
and resource extraction. The places in my drawings are real and familiar to those who vis- 
it the parks. There’s a more sobering message in the work, less romantic than the fictional 
landscapes I often create from my imagination. Those residencies get me talking to people 
out in the world, and that’s a nice shift from the home studio, too. Like with the Five Season 
project, getting to hear from other people always enriches the experience, and I learn from it, 
and ultimately the work gets better. 


In 2019, you took a research trip to the northern coast of Ireland and later published a field 
sketchbook travelogue entitled The Hosting of the Sidhe based on your time there. Could you 
tell us about this experience? 


I'd been to Ireland the previous Spring (2018) to attend a writing and artmaking workshop 
with Paul Kingsnorth, an author who is one of the founders of the Dark Mountain Project. 
There we discussed the connection between writing and art, and on more than one occasion, 
the subject of Irish folklore came up. After my first trip, I went down a deep rabbit hole of re- 
search into Irish local legends and the overall cultural significance of the Sidhe (pronounced 
shee), the race of supernatural “fairy” people living in and under Irish hillsides. One of the 
best collections of stories that really point to folklore as part of Ireland’s national identity is 
The Celtic Twilight, written by W.B. Yeats in the late 1800s. In it, Yeats retells several anec- 
dotal accounts of fairy mischief and encounters from local villagers, and many of them have 
place names associated with them. I made a list of those place names from the book and put 
pins in a map of Ireland where they were. I wrote a grant to visit those places and draw what 
I saw. The resulting pen and ink drawings I did on site in my field notebook were paired with 
Yeats’ text about those places and grew to cover the prevalence of megalithic tomb sites in 
Ireland as well. So much of the work I’ve made since then has unravelled from those experi- 
ences and the lore surrounding the land. The trip was awesome —and paranormal, on more 
than one occasion. 


You created The Bloodlands Oracle deck in the spring of 2020, a time when you described 
yourself as being “a bit lost and in need of some guidance from the land around” you. Could 
you tell us what guidance it may have brought? 


The summer of 2019 was a bit insane, with my residency in Glacier National Park and my 
research trip to Ireland. Over that summer, I also illustrated a 78-card tarot deck called the 
Nightfall Tarot. It was such a fun experience, I decided to make another deck in 2020 based 
on features of my own landscape drawings. The previous year’s tarot deck was faithful to 
the classic Rider-Waite-Smith deck’s imagery and meaning, so creating the Bloodlands Oracle 
was a way to take what I'd learned about cartomancy and turn its eye on my own subject 
matter. That project started with a bunch of thumbnail sketches in a little notebook and a 
list of what landscape features could make cards with metaphorical meanings —waterfalls, 
wildfires, alpine lakes, ancient forests, etc.—and narrowed the selection down to 42 cards. 
I wrote a corresponding booklet, which gave meanings to all the cards, and sample spreads 
illustrating how to read them. Getting to think more metaphorically about the kinds of 
things I draw in my landscapes and why brought a new depth to my work, a greater 
enjoyment and connection to it. Both of the deck projects were lessons in perseverance. 
Committing to drawing that many cards takes a lot of determination and surrendering 
to the process. Since then, both decks have been picked up by RedFeather, a tarot publisher 
in the states. The Nightfall Tarot is out on shelves now, and the Bloodlands Oracle will be 
released sometime in winter 2024. 


Is there anything youre working on that you would like to share with our readers? 


My studio practice is currently on hiatus, since the show I had back in November last year. 
I’m taking a break from it to let new ideas form and to do more research. While I’m away 
from that, I’ve been working in digital media on some comics and starting a small publishing 
company for comics and graphic novels, which is an area of art and illustration Pve always 
wanted to participate in but hadn’t taken the time to develop my technical skill in until now. 
The time I spend away from my teaching job each summer always reveals new ideas and 
directions for my work, which I return to in the fall. ’'m sure my output will ramp up as the 
sunlight fades and the rain begins in the Pacific Northwest. That season in the damp, dark 
mountains is always a good influence in the studio. 


See more work by Amory Abbott at amoryabbott.com 
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My body and I circle each other and strike with such familiarity 
it’s hard to track the wounds 
Specifically my womb 
Raw fist of creation what an adversary 


Even the word 
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Ana Reyes is a writer based in Massachusetts. Her recent novel The House in the Pines 
climbed the New York Times best seller list. Weaving rural noir with the boundless depth of 
Central American magical realism, the novel braids a mystical girlhood. This dark fairytale 
pulls history, psychology, and ancient symbols to its center. It’s Baba Yaga’s hut. A bottle 
labeled “drink me.” It’s that moment in Pan’s Labyrinth when the door is locked and the 
long-limbed monster says, “In that case, create your own door”: a story of desperate and 
rebellious creation. Reyes provided a previously unpublished poem for this issue and talked 
to us about the process of writing a thriller, her inspirations, and what’s next for her. 


When did you first know you were a writer? 


I wrote my first story at eleven, though I wouldn’t say I was a writer then. As a teenager, I 
wrote poems I never showed anyone, then stories as I grew older, only a few of which I took 
the time to edit, polish, get right. It wasn’t until I was twenty-nine and had just been laid off 
from my job asa script reader for a talent agency that I decided to take my writing seriously. 
So I applied to MFA programs, got into LSU (where I wrote The House in the Pines), then 
spent the next six years obsessing over every page until I got it right. I think that’s when I 
knew I was writer—when I kept returning to the same story, those same pages over and over, 
even on the days I didn’t feel like it. 


Your debut novel follows the downfall of what pop psychology labels a “dark empath”: a man 
who uses his powers of emotional perception to manipulate the vulnerabilities of others. Iront- 
cally, the pacing and language of a psychological thriller casts a similar spell on a reader—we 
cant help but rush towards our expectation of a resolution, our need for an answer to the 
question of the narrative. We want to know, and the book tugs at our wanting. Can you tell us 
about your process of crafting a writing style that keeps a reader wanting? 


I think “spell” is the perfect word for the need thrillers awaken in their readers to know 
how the story ends. Like spells, there are ingredients, steps that can be followed. Elements 
like foreshadowing, escalating stakes, and red herrings can add suspense to any story that 
has the heart to make us care. At LSU, I learned about the French surrealist movement 
Oulipo in a class taught by the poet Lara Glenum and fell in love with the idea of formal 
constraints, of challenging one’s creativity by following a set of rules. This is how I feel about 
writing suspense, like the tropes of the genre are rules which prompt imaginative leaps. The 
novel I’m writing now, for example, has elements of a whodunit. Someone among the cast of 
characters I’ve created is out to kill the protagonist. My “constraint” is that I don’t want the 
reader to guess who the killer is. 1 want the twist to feel like a surprise, but at the same time, 
it shouldn’t feel random. Like Ernest Vincent Wright, who wrote the novel Gadsby with the 
self-imposed rule of not using the letter “e,” I am abiding by these rules of suspense which 
prompt me to create (in this case) red herrings to distract the reader from the truth, as well 
as a trail of clues leading up to the twist, which will hopefully lend it a sense of inevitability. I 
know some people think of the genre as formulaic, but I think there’s plenty of creativity to 
be found within it. I think there’s a reason thrillers are so popular and it has to do with the 
endurance of fairy tales. 


The novel weaves in elements of fairy tales. Many fairytales begin with the death of a parent, 
a mother or father figure. It is a unique process, characterizing the deceased. What guided 
your characterization of Jairo, a father who could not, in the present tense, speak for himself? 


Maya’s father is a mystery to her until she receives the novel he’d been writing when he died. 
And even then, he remains a mystery, as the book is incomplete and its symbolism isn’t clear 
to her at first. It isn’t until her life depends on it that she’s able to find the truth in his words, 
and I think this is true, metaphorically speaking, of how we find meaning in the stories of 
those who can no longer speak for themselves. When we engage, not on a cerebral level, but 
out of spiritual necessity, we tend to find what we’re looking for. 


The artist Alejandro Jodorowsky once called symbols “dangerous,” because people in a lin- 
guistic society cannot defend themselves with words against what symbols might awaken in 
their unconscious. The symbols of the “home’—the house, the key, the hearth—are powerful 
motivators in the novel. Can you say more about what drew you to these particular symbols? 


I love this question. I hadn’t thought about what drew me to these symbols before, but I 
think it’s that, when I wrote the first draft, I was living alone in a new place, far from family, 
friends, and my boyfriend at the time. I was homesick. On top of that, I was going through 
Klonopin withdrawal, a profoundly alienating experience. Looking back, it makes sense that 
I'd gravitate toward symbols of home, hearth, and belonging, as that’s what I was missing. 


The novel is a story I could see working in many forms: film, music, poetry. What excites you 
about fiction as a medium for stories? 


R 


I like how deeply fiction allows both the reader and writer to immerse themselves in the story. 
You get more interiority than you would in a screenplay, more detail than in music, more 
narrative than in most poems. 


The book has been enjoying some success. How, if it all, has this impacted your artistic life? 


The fact that so many people are reading (and commenting) on this book I poured so much 
of myself into is incredibly moving and deeply vulnerable. It means a lot to hear from readers 
who connected with the book in some way, but it’s also pretty painful when a stranger tags 
me in an Instagram post detailing all the things they hated about it. (This happens several 
times a month.) I try to let go of all that as I work on my second book. This one is even more 
personal, so if I think about all the people who may read it (or all those who may choose not 
to), it will paralyze me. For this reason, I try to keep the novel’s success separate from my 
artistic life. 


Do you have any writing rituals or routines? What helps you find a flow? 


I don’t try to write in the morning, because my brain isn’t at its best until later in the day or 
at night. I listen to music while brainstorming, whatever songs feel like the mood I’m going 
for, and to the sound of rain while I’m writing. It often takes me a while to really sink in and 
find a flow, so I try to be patient with myself. 


Your writing is imagistic. I feel like I’m standing in the scenes you describe. Which if any visual 
artists have inspired you over the years? 


The photographer Gregory Crewdson shoots a lot of his photos in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
where I set my book. His work is highly cinematic and hyper-realistic, blurring the line be- 
tween fantasy and reality. Most of the photos are narrative driven, but the narratives remain 
mysterious, as the medium allows for only a single frame. His genius is suggesting narratives 
that are the equivalent of the page turners we talked about earlier—stories that keep a read- 
er wanting. I was inspired by these aspects as well as by the overall mood of his work. The 
psychogeography he captures in his book Beneath the Roses helped me think about the Pitts- 
field in my novel. Surrealist artists, particularly Remedios Varo and Leonora Carrington, also 
inspire me. I was lucky enough to see both of their work at LACMA and ended up buying 
the book that went with the exhibit: In Wonderland: The Surrealist Adventures of Women 
Artists in Mexico and The United States. This was another one I spent a lot of time with 
while writing The House in the Pines. The titular house is ultimately a surreal space in that it 
blends realities and draws on symbols found in the collective unconscious. 


What topics, themes, or ideas would you like to explore next in your writing? 


The novel I’m working on now is similar in tone and explores some of the same themes, like 
inherited trauma and family bonds. It’s scarier, though, incorporating elements of horror 
and the supernatural. And like The House in the Pines, there’s a touch of magical realism. 


SPELLS 


For Wealth ~ Capture a small businessman and lock him 
in a cage. Feed him on the hour, every hour a brew of 
belladonna, oat milk latte, bile of English bulldog and three 
drops of a tech bro’s blood. Once your small businessman 
grows large, bake him in a pie and consume. Within a 
fortnight, your fortune will improve. 


For True Love ~ Slow dance with the ghost of a murdered 
bride on the night of a full moon while humming the tune 
of your favorite Boys II Men song. Sneak into your beloved’s 
home with the song still in your head, hide your three 
longest pubic hairs beneath their bed, then ask for a ride 
to the airport. If they say yes, your beloved will be yours 
forever. If they say no, believe me when I say it’s for the best. 


Time Hex ~ Gift your victim a cursed mirror, or any 
mirror. They will be older every time they look. Invite 
your victim to tea. Chamomile tea. Reminisce about the 
radio, about shows no longer on TV. This spell is wicked 
indeed. Send your victim a holiday card at the same time 
every year, and with every envelope they open, they are 
sure to be befallen. 


See more work by Ana Reyes at anareyeswriter.com 


LETTERS TO THE ELEMENTS 


BY DYLAN KRIEGER 


dear big bang: out of almost nowhere, a single point of energy, you come galloping into 
being, into warring, into joy. why is there something instead of nothing? perhaps a better 
question is: why is there so much instead of so little? you yourself are the answer, filled 
with utmost friction and fiction, rocketing into new worlds. but don’t forget: the balance 
between all things is fragile. slow down. handle everything with care. 


dear electromagnetism: as grounded as you may seem, there are some outlandish myths you 
still believe. from The X-Files to old religions, you have a soft spot for lingering mysteries 
that spring up perennially over centuries. you have a knack for shielding others from the 
unknown, but then telling it just as it was. you have a penchant for carving and shellack- 
ing the mystery into painstaking pieces of handmade craftsmanship. but don’t share them 
with anyone just yet. keep at least one mystery just for yourself. 


dear centrifuge: you can only find stillness when the spin is at its most dizzying, but this 
might work out to your advantage. pulled end to end like this, you can separate from 
yourself long enough to take a good look: the forces of nature etched into your face, 
the surface still curious, ego blown back. there is an innocence and optimism to this 
kind of self-testing and self-reflection. and yet, there is also a certain cynicism in sus- 
pecting everyone of failure, even yourself. after the test is over, look anywhere but back. 


os 


dear immunity: you get so busy protecting everyone, guarding the gates of entry against 
invading forces, declaring how and when to go to war. you stand so vigilant to each and 
every symptom, you run the risk of wearing yourself down. remember you are more than 
your usefulness, more than your wakefulness, more than your fight. remember rest will 
bolster your power, not diminish it, and that peace doesn’t always spell defeat. 


dear enthalpy: under our current conditions of constant pressure, you embody the internal 
energy necessary to keep going. the very substance of spontaneity depends on your endur- 
ing heat, while everyone else freezes shut. stay hungry for private wisdom that could fuel 
the future. stay humble enough to focus on only one system: our system. after all, who else 
would be worthy of all your undulating power, your electricity still sparking as we speak? 


dear entropy: many people mistake you for a force of creeping chaos or slow disorder, but 
of course, they’re all wrong. in fact, you are simply the perfectionism of physics itself, striv- 
ing for balance in all things. if that ambition happens to cool down everybody’s coffee to 
room temperature in the process, then so be it. what others see as haphazard, random, 
senseless, you hold up to the light, through which a single intricate pattern emerges: the 
shape of human hands, opening to their own disappearance and then closing again. 


£1. 


dear gravity: of all the forces left to fawn over, you remain the most mysterious. sometimes 
you wave hi, and sometimes you walk by. sometimes you share the burden, and sometimes 
sharing becomes the burden. what stays constant is the attraction: your attraction to the 
loose gems in everyone, and their fierce attraction to you. the way you bend space into a 
place where a person might belong. without you, we would all be lost, and yet, you are best 
known mid-plummet, where the meaning of loss stops. 


dear mitosis: you are constantly replicating yourself to make abundant what was once 
scant. and yet, no one seems to suspect that each split creates new capacity for privacy, for 
secrecy, for consciousness itself to divide and to disguise. under the surface of abundance, 
you crouch among the unread diaries of everybody’s hidden skeletons, making sure separa- 
tion keeps happening for the sake of itself. nevertheless, all the separate parts still coalesce: 
we find each other, despite our recklessness. and that’s the part you (secretly) like best. 


dear combustion: on bad days, when everything feels accidental, out of control, anom- 
alous, you can become someone’s worst nightmare, a runaway reaction to a single fickle 
spark. on good days, you fuel all forward motion, all travel, all exploration. but what if it 
were reversed? maybe the bad days are those that find you at the mercy of the machine. 
maybe the good days are those that find you blowing it to smithereens. 


dear photosynthesis: under a branching canopy of flowers, you part ways with anyone who 
wastes time asking “why” instead of “how.” in your world, the most pressing question isn’t 
the purpose of light, but its uses—harnessed and harvested in all your animal energy. the 
question is what you can do to maximize what has been handed to you. whether the same 
old sun or something more elusive, consider which new or tried-and-true method can turn 
your circumstances into fuel today. 


PRA 

PAA 

dear consciousness: in the dim crevices of otherwise blind brain matter, you arrive with 
bells on: ringing in the arrival of fresh ideas, naming the elements, organizing matter and 
energy into a cinematic masterpiece of bright colors and comedic timing. but even that’s 
not all you are. your ability to experience reality expands the mind, yes, but into what? 
sometimes, the answer is painful, and sometimes that pain is worth feeling, as long as you 
don’t feel it alone. 


dear evolution: you are the epitome of paradox—unity tucked inside animal diversity, 
directionlessness the only way forward. beware those who mistake you for a linear increase, 
for they only limit your power to adapt and grow unexpected feathers just to shake them 
in tornadic rain. you’re more than just fucking and feeding; you’re also glow-in-the-dark 
sometimes for no discernible reason, teaching hyenas to laugh about lightning, fun at 
parties, viciously tender, and openminded almost to a fault. 
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